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(3) Storrs L. Olson 

Department of Vertebrate Zoology , National Museum of Natural History, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C. 20560, U.S.A. 

In attempting to counter arguments (Steyskal, 1980) for using family-group names 
that are grammatically correct, Wheeler joins the ranks of those who perceive the threat 
of ‘confusion’ lurking behind every letter in a scientific name. Wheeler also maintains 
that the changes Steyskal proposed will render many names ‘almost unpronouncable’. 
Yet most of the cases he discusses involve no more than the insertion of the syllable ‘id’, 
so that the resulting name would still be easily recognized by any intelligent person 
familiar with the previous spelling in the first place. Perhaps the ‘fishery workers, 
environmental archaeologists, and ecologists’, whose interests Wheeler seeks to 
protect, should be concerned by his implied condescension that even those of their 
number perceptive enough to notice such minor changes would not have the mental 
capability to avoid being confused by them. As far as pronunciation is concerned, 
although it can be argued that ‘idid’ is exactly twice as difficult to pronounce as ‘id’, 
such iteration should not present an insurmountable obstacle to anyone not already in 
need of a speech therapist. 

Those who create nomenclature and are responsible for its proper use ought to have 
some knowledge of the basic Latin and Greek roots of scientific words and care about 
their preservation. With such knowledge one understands that grammatical precision 
actually prevents confusion, whereas grammatical lapses may create it. An excellent 
case in point is one of the instances mentioned by Wheeler, the incorrect name 
‘ceratodidae’ versus the correct ceratodontidae. The grammatically correct form is 
immediately recognizable as being derived from the Greek roots cerato- (horn) and 
-odous (tooth) whereas the incorrect form might be taken to be derived from the 
Latin cera (wax) and todus (a small bird). Distinguishing between these two possible 
etymologies, one of which is completely nonsensical, is not, in my opinion, a matter of 
‘grammatical nicety’. 

Furthermore, there are among fishes, especially fossils, a host of genera ending in 
-odus that are the basis of family-group names that have been correctly formed with the 
ending -odontidae, e.g. Synodus, Pimelodus , Hemiodus, Helodus , Pr is todus, Copodus , 
Cochliodus , Ptychodus , Onychodus , Psammodus , Chirodus , P yen odus, etc. If Wheeler 
were heeded there would then be two sets of names based on the same root, one that is 
correctly formed and another (e.g. ‘ceratodidae’) that is not. The god Stability is 
unlikely to find a reliable servant in the demon Inconsistency. The advantages of clarity 
of meaning and consistency of usage that are conferred by precise grammar far out- 
weigh the unsubstantiated fear that legions of fisheries biologists will be overcome by 
confusion as a result of adherence to grammatical standards. 



Comments on the proposed confirmation of the spelling of LIP ARID AE Gill, 1861 
(Osteichthyes, Scorpaeniformes) 

(Case 2440; see BZN 45: 130-131, 292; 46: 45-16; 47:97-100, 138) 

(1) H.D. Cameron 

Department of Classical Studies, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109, 
U.S.A. 
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The argument by Steyskal (1980) that the name liparidae Gill, 1861 is grammati- 
cally incorrect and should be replaced by liparididae is not well founded. It assumes 
that the stem of the generic name Liparis Scopoli, 1777 would be Liparid-, but that is 
incorrect. 

The word ‘Liparis’ first appears in the Greek geographical writer of the 3rd century 
B.C. Antigonus of Carystus, who states [my translation] ‘Polycritus has written that the 
river Liparis in Soli was not falsely named, but that it so oils you that you have no need 
of further unguent’. Evidently it was considered that the name of the river was derived 
from liparos , ‘shiny, oily, greasy’ (cf. BZN 45: 130, para. 4). Antigonus used the word in 
the accusative case ‘ Liparim\ which shows that the word was a Greek i-stem noun and 
not a consonant-stem one. 

A fish name Liparis was an invention of the Renaissance editors of Pliny the Elder, 
who derived it from the river name. It was from a list of fishes in Pliny that Rondelet 
(1554) took the name. He explains as follows [my translation]: 

‘I am unwilling, dear reader, to conceal from you so rare a fish, and so very worthy of 
notice. When I tried to preserve it, it dissolved into oil completely. This occurrence 
prompted me to name it a liparis [in the accusative liparim ], which Pliny mentions, as 
if from liparos , that is, oily’. 

Antigonus of Carystus and Rondelet conclusively show that the stem of Liparis is 
Lipar- and not Liparid-. Unfortunately the Latin dictionary of Lewis & Short (1879) 
gave the genitive of Pliny’s name as ‘ Liparidis\ There was no evidence whatsoever for 
this: it was nothing more than a lexicographer’s guess, and an incorrect one. It is 
regrettable that it has misled people. 

liparidae Gill, 1861 is grammatically correct. 

(2) P.K. Tubbs 

Executive Secretary, The International Commission on Zoological Nomenclature 

According to Professor Cameron’s comment above, the original spelling of the fish 
family name liparidae is correct. This is the form which has been in general use and 
which ichthyologists wish to retain. If this view is accepted there is no formal need for 
Commission action concerning it, but since there has been controversy over the spelling 
of the name it could be argued that the placing of liparidae Gill, 1861 on the Official 
List of Family-Group Names would be in the interest of stabilizing ichthyological 
nomenclature. 

As noted in Dr Vogt’s original application (BZN 45: 130-131), and in comments 
which have been received from Drs B.A. Korotyaev and E.P. Nartshuk {Zoological 
Institute, Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., Leningrad) and Dr H. Silfverberg 
{Zoological Museum, Helsinki, Finland ), at least three homonymous family-group 
names occur in the entomological literature. These are: (i) in Lepidoptera, liparini 
Boisduval, 1834 (p. 134; also spelled liparidini), ‘invalid’ (cf. Article 39 of the Code) 
because the name of the type genus Liparis Ochsenheimer, 1 810 is a junior homonym; 
(ii) in Coleoptera, liparidae Pierce, 1919 (p. 23; also an unavailable ‘liparides’ 
mentioned by Latreille, 1829), based on Liparus Olivier, 1807 and occasionally used at 
tribe rank; (iii) in Diptera, liparini Nartshuk, 1987 (p. 224), based on Lipar a Meigen, 
1830. The first two of these raise complications of a purely nomenclatural kind. The 
name liparini Boisduval, 1843 is not in use, but it might be held that it disqualifies 



